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and, in addition, it may be hoped that the wish 
expressed by the author will be fulfilled, and that the 
book will be used as a text-book for students of 
mathematics and physical science in the universities. 

W. H. W. 


STAMMERING. 

The Real Cause of Stammering and its Permanent 
Cure: a Treatise on Psycho-Analytical Lines. By 
A. Appelt. Pp. ix + 234. (London : Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

M ANY theories have been advanced to explain the 
distressing complaint known as stammering, 
and the modes of treatment have been equally 
numerous. The treatment has often fallen into the 
hands of quacks, who have pursued empirical methods 
without any insight into the real nature of the afflic¬ 
tion. The author of this book suffered during his 
early youth and manhood; he put himself under the 
care of specialists, and he was an inmate of three 
institutions; but the result was only failure and re¬ 
lapse. He now? considers himself to be completely 
cured by a method entirely different from that usually 
followed, and he gives the result of his investigations 
and experience in this interesting volume. 

The subject is introduced by a concise historical 
account of the notions that prevailed for centuries as 
to the cause of stammering. The Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans paid much attention to impediments 
in speech, but it was not until the sixteenth century 
that a real beginning was made by special observa¬ 
tions by some of the early physicians. From that 
time much has been written and many theories 
have been advanced. The articulating mechanism 
was held to be at fault; weakness of the soft palate; 
defective movements of the tongue; abnormal move¬ 
ments of the larynx; spasm of the glottis, all received 
blame. The discovery of reflex action, about 1841, 
led to the view that stammering was due to a reflex 
spasm caused by excito-motor spinal action pre¬ 
dominating over cerebral activity. Cerebral conges¬ 
tion, spasms of the vessels in the brain, intense 
emotional excitement, insufficiency and irregularity of 
respiration, and abnormal nervous irritation were 
adduced as explanations. It is dreadful to realise 
that some of these erroneous theories led to severe 
surgical operations, such as cutting through the base 
of the tongue, and it was not until 1851 that surgical 
treatment was abandoned as worse than useless. The 
view that the impediment existed in the outer organs 
of speech -was at last definitely abandoned, but it was 
only since the beginning of the present century that 
investigators have come to the conclusion that stam¬ 
mering is a psychical ailment, and that the special 
cause is a feeling of dread, “ the dread of speaking,” 
and that to effect a cure the psychic influences or 
impulses must be met by counteracting suggestions. 

The author gives a very interesting account of the 
mechanism of speech, not in the ordinary sense, but 
of the origin of the art of speaking in the child. 
Nowhere have I read a better account of how baby 
is influenced in the production of vocal sounds by 
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feelings of comfort or the reverse, of how he hears 
his own voice, and associates the sounds with those 
feelings; and so on, step by step, until the sounds 
express ideas which are associated with baby himself, 
or with his parents, or those about him. There is 
then a full account of the pathology of stammering, 
and it is shown how all the irregular movements are 
preceded by a feeling of dread. The stammerer dreads 
the effort, and the greater the dread the worse the 
stammering, until, in extreme cases, there is positive 
mental torture, w’hich reacts on the psychological con¬ 
dition of the sufferer, and may even alter his char¬ 
acter. It is remarkable that there is no spasm of the 
glottis: “ the closure of the glottis ceases instan¬ 
taneously when the stammerer gives up his intention 
to speak.” In this otherwise excellent description the 
author uses the word “ anelectrotonus,” but as this 
word has a very definite meaning in electro-physiology, 
it would be better to avoid its use as applied to the 
phenomena described by the author. The author also 
often describes affections of “nerves” when he 
evidently means “nerve centres.” Nerves are con¬ 
ductors ; the intimate phenomena of nervous action 
take place in the collocations of nervous matter we call 
“centres,” although it must be confessed we know 
very little about the phenomena occurring therein. 

The author then comes to the essence of his theory, 
namely, that stammering is essentially a psychic dis¬ 
turbance. At the root of speech lie the emotions; the 
results of emotional states may remain long in a 
hidden condition, or are awakened only now and then. 
Such emotional conditions may be repressed, and 
from the days of infancy they are habitually repressed. 
Thus we may consider them to be in a state of tension, 
and this tension may disturb the centres for speech, 
if it is associated with feelings of dread. These feel¬ 
ings of dread may have first originated in childhood, 
and for years they may exist in the mind uncon¬ 
sciously. The author holds strongly the modern view 
of unconscious mental operations that develop into 
a second, and usually hidden, self. This implies that 
there may be mental operations without consciousness. 
With this modern view I cannot agree. It is not 
necessary for me, however, to state my objections 
here, but rather to give a fair account of the author’s 
view, which he regard's as the kernel of his 
theory. This unconscious mind is a psychic complex 
endowed with extremely intense emotions and inhibi¬ 
tions. The individual is under its influence, and “ the 
physical and psychic symptoms of defective speech are 
merely projections of the conflicts piled up in the 
emotional complex.” The unconscious psychic com¬ 
plex is often in conflict with the conscious ego, and 
a feeling of dread, of dread of the unknown and 
mysterious, more than simply a feeling of fear, pre¬ 
cedes the articulatory disorder. 

This psychological view leads to a rational 
therapeutics. Abandon exercises in elocution; 
give up the dreaded pronunciation of certain 
words; try the effect of auto-suggestions, such 
as “I shall get over this and soon be quite 
well ”; submit to hetero-suggestions of the same kind 
originating in the teacher or trainer, in whom the 
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patient should strive to have confidence; cultivate 
mental ease; get into a stoical frame of mind, and 
speak slowly, even with a drawl, as if it did not 
matter in the least how or what was said. Finally, 
the teacher employs the methods of psycho-analysis by 
which the modern psychologist obtains an insight, as 
it were, into the work of the patient’s faculties. Thus 
by the method of Jung of “stimulus words” awaken¬ 
ing ideas, mental “blocks” may be discovered; there 
is loss of time in certain mental efforts, and the hidden 
cause of “ dread ” may be discovered, although the 
cause may have been repressed since childhood. When 
the dread is removed, and a feeling of calmness pre¬ 
dominates, then stammering disappears, never to 
return. Such is Mr. Appelt’s interesting tale. Some 
of it is hard to understand, more especially his view 
that ill-defined but repressed erotic elements originat¬ 
ing in childhood enter into the condition, but one 
feels that inquiry is on the right road, and that 
psychologists, as well as those who endeavour to help 
the stammerer, are indebted to Mr. Appelt for a very 
valuable and suggestive book, bearing not only on 
stammering but on obsessions and neuroses of many 
kinds. John G. McKendrick. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 
Black and White in South-East Africa: a Study in 
Sociology. By Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G., with 
a preface by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Matthew Nathan, 
G.C.M.G. Pp. xviii + 341. (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1911.) Price 64-. net. 

HE title of this book is a little misleading, as it 
may induce the reader on the look-out for in¬ 
formation to conclude that it describes the negroes 
and the white men of the province of Mozambique, 
or rather of all that portion of Portuguese 
Africa which lies to the south of the Zambezi and to 
the east of the British territories. As a matter of 
fact, it is concerned mainly with the people of Natal, 
and less closely with the natives of Basutoland, Cape 
Colony, and the Transvaal: with South Africa proper. 

Reference has been made in other reviews by the 
present writer published in Nature to the unauthor¬ 
ised variants of accepted names introduced by writers 
not at present entitled to an overriding authority. 
This trait reappears in Mr. Evans’s book in one or 
two instances, but most notably in the tiresome form 
of Abantu, with which he replaces the widely used term 
Bantu, that for something like half a century has 
been employed to indicate the racial or linguistic type 
of all the negroes of South Africa except the Hottentot 
and Bushman. Apart from the fact that Bantu has 
been accepted in this corollary by all the civilised 
people of the world, and almost the entirety of writers 
on Africa in general, and South Africa in particular, 
the substitution of Abantu is foolish and unmeaning. 
It simply means, in native parlance, “ the Bantu,” 
the a before the ba prefix being merely the fragment 
of a definite article which is absent from many Bantu 
languages, and when present is employed or not, 
according to the needs of the syntax. Pedantic as 
it may seem, it is necessary to pounce on this misuse 
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of Abantu, because not a few reviewers who have 
dealt with Mr. Evans’s interesting book have re¬ 
garded his version as being something new and 
singularly correct. 

It is curious how nearly all writers on South African 
subjects have little or no acquaintance with the rest 
of Africa, and often entirely misunderstand the proper 
application of this term Bantu. It was devised by 
the late Dr. W. I. Bleek as a convenient word to 
indicate those tribes and nations of negroes who spoke 
prefix-governed languages, of which the very term 
Ba-ntu (“men”) was -an effective illustration. Sub¬ 
sequently a Bantu physical type was alluded to by 
many writers on Africa, but it has since been shown 
that in strict accuracy it is quite impossible to asso¬ 
ciate exclusively any one differentiated type of negro 
or negroid with the speaking of Bantu languages. 
These languages, undoubtedly due in their inception to 
some invasion or impulse of the white man in North 
Central Africa some thousands of years ago, may be, 
and are, spoken at the present day by negroid giants 
and ultra-negro pygmies and forest tribes, by people of 
semi-Bushman race, and by others with a strong in¬ 
fusion of the Nilote, the Hamite, or the Semite. In no 
sense whatever—language, physique, folklore, tradi¬ 
tions, customs—are the negroes of South Africa— 
Kafirs, Zulus, Basuto, Mashona, &c., set apart or dis¬ 
tinct from the negro tribes and peoples over the whole 
rest of Africa, and the sooner South African states¬ 
men realise this—namely, the absolute oneness of the 
negroes south of the Zambezi with the negroes north 
of the Zambezi, the better for their shaping of an 
intelligent, a humane, and a practical native policy. 
If South Africa is Bantu, so are Uganda, the Congo 
Basin, Angola, Zanzibar. 

All who are sincerely well disposed towards the 
South African negroes and yet at the same time not 
mere sentimentalists, but practical persons, neither 
undervaluing the white man nor his great importance 
in the future development and civilisation of Africa, 
will welcome this book by Mr. Evans. It seems to the 
reviewer an accurate and perfectly fair-minded state¬ 
ment of the black and white problem in British South 
Africa. The book teems with shrewd observations and 
snapshots in words (for example, chapter vi., on the 
wasted labour of the black man). The remarks on 
the supposed danger to white women, the causes of 
such danger as really exists, and the remedies, are 
well worthy of study by politicians and philanthropists; 
so are the remarks on the unrestricted supply of dis¬ 
tilled alcohol, and on the diseases introduced by the 
white man. In general, it may be said that the reader 
rises from the perusal of this book with a feeling that 
of all the divisions of South Africa the one which has 
behaved best and most successfully in regard to the 
treatment of its large negro population is Cape Colony. 
A mistake which is frequently made by superficial 
writers on South African problems is to assume that 
Cape Colony is a white country as compared to the 
adjoining States of Natal, Basutoland, the Transvaal, 
and Bechuanaland. Such is not the case emphatically. 
The eastern half of Cape Colony has a very large 
Kafir population. At the present day there are some¬ 
thing like 2,000,000 of negroes and 300,000 half-castes 
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